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two genii, one holding the lion of Spain, bound by a blue
ribbon to the cock of France., and the Golden Fleece and
other things symbolic of the union of the two countries"
The same artist painted in 1722 the delightful
little Spanish princess dressed in white satin
adorned with jewels, her right hand resting on a
cushion which supported the crown, holding a fan
in her left. It was a pretty face, fresh-complexioned,
with beautiful eyes and regular features but a
malicious, obstinate mouth. In this fine portrait
there lived again the daughter of Philip V, the
niece of the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, the
great-granddaughter of Louis XIV and the cousin
of Louis XV.

Her father had never forgotten a country that
he had left with regret; the Princess of the Ursins,
a group of French collaborators, had kept on
intimate terms for a long time at the court of
Madrid with our ambassador Amelot and the
Controller, Orry. The era of criticism and fantastic
ambitions once past, Spain wished for a reconcilia-
tion and welcomed the Regent's proposals with
joy. A double union would seal the alliance of the
two peoples, the marriage of Louis XV and the
Infanta and that of the Prince of the Asturias and
Mademoiselle de Beaujolais, daughter of Philip of
Orleans. So he had wisely decided to send Maria-
Anne-Victoria to Paris immediately to accustom
her to her new country and let her learn to know
the king. Thus the shocks and jars caused by
mutual misunderstandings were averted. In the
Louvre, occupied by the king since 1719, the